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The  Massachusetts  Job  Outlook: 

an  overview  of  job  trends  by  industry  

The  Massachusetts  economy  should  expand  12  percent  and  generate 
nearly  350,000  new  jobs  by  2005. 

Projected  job  growth  will  exceed  the  increase  recorded  over  the  1983-1994 
period  when  the  economy  grew  by  less  than  8  percent  and  created  about 
210,000  jobs.  Highlights  of  the  projected  changes  include: 

■  The  services  industry  will  generate  most  of  the  state's  job  growth.  In 
1994,  services  represented  nearly  34  percent  of  Massachusetts  jobs  but 
by  2005  they  should  command  an  even  greater  percent  of  the  state's 
jobs  -  39  percent  -  as  more  services  are  exported  abroad. 

■  Trade  growth  will  moderate  but  more  jobs  will  still  be  created  than  in 
all  the  other  non  services  sectors  combined. 

■  Selected  industries  within  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  and  the 
transportation,  communications  and  utilities  sectors,  should  record 
rapid  job  gains. 

■  Construction  should  increase  faster  than  average  as  the  economy 
expands  and  more  structures  are  repaired  and  adapted  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  future  generations. 

■  Manufacturing,  on  a  downward  trend  since  the  early  eighties,  should 
account  for  a  smaller  share  of  jobs  than  it  does  now. 

■  Government's  role  in  the  economy  should  also  diminish  somewhat,  as 
more  public  services  financed  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
are  contracted  out  to  the  private  sector. 

These  industry  projections  suggest  that  workers  with  higher  levels  of 
education  and  training  will  have  the  most  options  in  the  emerging  job 
market.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  growing  services  industry  where 
61  percent  of  the  state's  managerial,  professional,  and  technical  workforce 
now  hold  jobs.  However,  job  openings  for  workers  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  training  will  continue  to  exist  to  replace  those  who  retire,  relo- 
cate, change  careers,  move  up  the  career  ladder,  or  stop  working.  A  report 
detailing  occupations  will  be  available  this  Summer. 
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A  Sector  by  Sector  Review 


Massachusetts  industry  projections 
are  designed  for  use  by  career  counse- 
lors, educators,  business  planners, 
policy  makers  and  others  who  need 
long-range  information  on  employ- 
ment trends. 

The  projections  cover  the  11 -year  pe- 
riod from  1994-2005,  and  are  based  on 
Massachusetts'  economic  and  em- 
ployment trends  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  moderate-trend 
projections  of  the  U.S.  economy  which 
incorporate  long-term  shifts  in  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  and  the 
effects  of  technology. 

Massachusetts  projections  are  not  and 
cannot  be  precise  forecasts,  but  in- 
stead are  indicators  of  the  relahve 
size,  general  direction,  and  likely  fu- 
ture direction  of  employment  within 
the  state's  economy.  Although  each 
growth  rate  suggests  a  straight  line  or 
a  constant  rate  of  change,  the  percent- 
ages generally  incorporate  cyclical 
fluctuations  common  to  most  indus- 
tries, which  over  the  long-term, 
should  reflect  the  dominant  trend. 
Fundamental  changes  in  health  care 


and  the  makeup  of  federal  spending 
could  change  the  job  outlook  in  some 
industries,  particularly  health  ser- 
vices. The  projections  for  health  ser- 
vices must  therefore  be  viewed  as  a 
general  indicator  of  the  industry's  fu- 
ture growth  with  the  understanding 
that  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  must 
necessarily  exist  regarding  these 
projections. 

Services  

Employment  growth  in  this  giant  em- 
ployment sector  should  swell  31  per- 
cent and  gen-  — — — — ^— — 
erate  nearly     SorviCBS  are  the 

300,000  jobs—  mainstay  of  tlie 
85  out  of  100  economy  and  tlie 
new  jobs  in    projected  job  growth 

the  state.  — ^— — — — 
However,  most  new  jobs  (85  percent) 
should  result  in  just  four  major  areas 
where  the  state  has  comparative  ad- 
vantage: business,  health,  engineering 
and  management  consulting,  and  so- 
cial services.  Of  the  14  fastest  growing 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  11  belong 
to  these  knowledge-based  groups. 


Distribution  of  IVIassachusetts  Jobs  by  Industry 
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Business  Services 

Business  Services  including  software, 
personnel,  facilities  maintenance,  se- 
curity, and  maintenance,  equipment 
rental  and  leasing — should  increase 
the  fastest  (57  percent)  and  generate 
the  most  new  jobs  in  services — 95,000. 
Computer  software,  data  processing 
and  related  services  is  the  largest  and 
most  rapidly  growing  business  service 
industry,  employing  over  47,000  work- 
ers. It  accounts  for  36  percent  of  busi- 
ness services'  job  growth.  Fueled  by 
the  drive  to  improve  productivity,  de- 
mand for  customized  software  should 
soar  72  percent  and  produce  34,000 
new  jobs. 

Employment  gains  in  Personnel  Sup- 
ply Services — employment  agencies 
and  other  temporary  help  firms — ac- 
count for  the  second  largest  number  of 
new  jobs  in  business  services  (23,000). 
This  industry  boomed  during  the 
eighties  when  companies  hired  tempo- 
rary personnel  to  perform  specialized 
work  or  to  meet  peak  periods  of  de- 
mand. As  more  companies  focus  on 
their  core  competencies  and  contract 
out  for  temporary  help,  this  industry 
should  increase  51  percent  and  em- 
ploy 68,000  workers  by  2005. 

Health  Services 

Fundamental  changes  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care  will  slow  job  growth  in 
health  services  to  27  percent.  Pressures 
to  reduce  costs  and  adapt  to  a  more 
competitive,  cost  conscious  market 
place  should  keep  hospitals — the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  state's  world  renown 
health  care  system — from  expanding 
faster  than  5  percent.  Some  job  losses 
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may  result  over  the  short-term  as 
more  hospitals  merge  and  consolidate 
services.  However,  over  the  long-term, 
demand  pressures  should  build  with 
the  massive  aging  of  baby  boomers 
and  hospitals  should  generate  6,700 
new  jobs.  Between  1983  and  1994  hos- 
pitals created  10,400  jobs. 

The  shift  to  preventive  medicine  and 
outpatient  care  that  began  in  the  eight- 
ies and  swelled  employment  75  per- 
cent in  HMOs  and  other  solo  and 
group  practices  of  doctors,  dentists, 
and  therapists  etc.,  should  also  moder- 
ate and  keep  jobs  from  growing  faster 
than  39  percent.  However,  demand  for 
assisted  living  and  nursing  care 
should  soar  and  create  over  50,000 
new  jobs.  In  total,  84,000  new  jobs 
should  result  in  health  care. 

Social  Services 

Demand  for  job  training,  child  day, 
and  other  community  based  rehabili- 
tation programs  should  increase  50 
percent  as  more  and  more  services  for 
youths,  the  elderly,  and  the  unem- 


ployed are  expanded  and  contracted 
out  to  the  private  sector.  Approxi- 
mately 37,000  new  jobs  are  projected. 

Engineering,  Accounting  and 
Management  Consulting 

This  industry  should  grow  36  percent 
and  generate  36,000  new  jobs — the 
fourth  largest  number  of  jobs  in  ser- 
vices. Nearly  three  out  of  four  new 
jobs  in  this  group  results  from  in- 
creased demand  for  research  and  test- 
ing, and  public  relations. 

Trade  

Increasing  competition  combined  with 
a  slower  growing  population  and 
economy  should  increase  jobs  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  less  than 
9  percent  by  2005.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  this  modest  growth  rate,  over 
55,000  new  jobs  will  be  created. 

Wholesaling 

As  more  and  more  wholesaling  opera- 
tions become  automated  and  comput- 
erized, jobs  should  expand  by  only 
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7  percent.  Heightened  competition 
and  pressure  to  lower  costs  should 
continue  to  force  wholesale  distribu- 
tors to  merge  with  or  acquire  other 
firms.  The  resulting  consolidation 
should  reduce  demand  for  some 
workers  as  merged  companies  elimi- 
nate duplicated  staff. 

Retailing 

As  the  economy  improves,  retail  stores 
should  expand  9  percent  and  create 
44,000  new  jobs.  However,  as  growth 
in  two  income  households  slows,  com- 
petition will  remain  keen  with  the 
opening  of  new  establishments  and 
the  closings  of  others.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  for  eating  and  drinking 
places — the  largest  retail  industry.  It 
generated  21,000  jobs  between  1983 
and  1994,  but  is  projected  to  add  only 
16,000  jobs  by  2005. 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  

Increased  competition  and  productiv- 
ity gains  will  keep  employment 
growth  in  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate  from  expanding  faster  than 
7  percent.  Historically,  this  industry 
has  grown  faster  than  total  employ- 
ment, but  this  trend  is  not  expected  to 
continue  as  banks  consolidate.  How- 
ever, the  outlook  varies  widely  by  in- 
dustry. 

Securities  and  Commodities 

In  securities  and  commodities,  jobs 
should  increase  42  percent.  Fueled  by 
the  shift  of  household  financial  assets 


from  bank  deposits  to  mutual  funds 
and  the  globalization  of  trade — the 
expansion  of  new  markets  into  foreign 
countries —  jobs  in  securities  and  com- 
modities nearly  tripled  between  1983 
and  1994.  This  growth — typical  of  a 
start  up  industry — should  moderate 
as  more  aspects  of  trading  become 
automated. 

Insurance 

Insurance  employment  growth  should 
remain  relatively  flat,  as  advances  in 
telecommunications  and  other  tech- 
nologies offset  employment  gains  as- 
sociated with  growing  demand  for 
long-term  health  insurance  and  pen- 
sion benefits.  However,  thousands  of 
jobs  should  emerge  to  replace  those 
workers  who  retire. 

Banking 

In  banking,  efforts  to  cut  costs  will 
lead  to  further  consolidations  and 
closings  of  offices.  This  should  reduce 
employment  12  percent  and  result  in  a 
loss  of  7,000  jobs. 


Transportation, 
Communications  and 
Utilities 

In  the  rapidly  changing  transporta- 
tion, communications  and  utilities  sec- 
tor, jobs  should  increase  6  percent. 
Technological  advances  that  have 
made  possible  large  increases  in  the 
volume  of  transportation  have  kept 
employment  growth  in  check,  slowly 
reducing  the  share  of  employment  ac- 
counted for  by  transportation,  com- 
munications and  utilities.  By  2005, 
transportation,  communications  and 
utilities'  share  of  Massachusetts  em- 
ployment should  dip  close  to  4  per- 
cent. Nevertheless  7,500  jobs  should 
emerge  in  this  good  paying  sector. 

Transportation 

As  the  economy  improves  and  more 
goods  and  services  are  produced,  sold, 
and  shipped,  jobs  in  transportation — 
trucking,  warehousing,  air  travel,  and 
local  and  suburban  transit  etc. — 


Industries  Generating  Over  50%  of  Massachusetts'  New  Jobs 


in  thousands 


Computer  software  and  related  services 
Home  care  and  other  misc.  health  services 
Health  practioners'  offices 
Personnel  supply  services 
Misc.  business  services 
Nursing  and  personal  care  facilities 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Management  and  public  relations 
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Fastest  Growing  Industries  in  IVIassachusetts 


Home  care  and  other  misc.  health  services 
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Computer  software  and  related  services 
Child  day  care  services 
Misc.  business  services 
Job  training  and  related  services 
Personnel  supply  services 
IVIanagement  consulting  and  public  relations 
Sen/ices  to  buildings 
Water  and  sanitation  services 
Misc.  equipment  rental  and  leasing 
Research  and  testing  services 
Security  and  commodity  brokers 
Health  practioners'  offices 
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should  expand  8  percent.  Competition 
in  trucking  will  remain  intense,  and 
with  increased  use  of  global  position- 
ing systems,  high  rates  of  productivity 
growth  should  result  and  keep  em- 
ployment in  trucking  from  expanding 
faster  than  6  percent. 

Communications 

Regulatory  reform  and  recent  ad- 
vances in  telecommunications  and  in- 
formation services  will  likely  trans- 
form the  way  we  work  and  live  and 
thus  the  communications  industry  it- 
self. Employment  should  decrease  3 
percent — the  result  of  productivity  in- 
creases, but  the  job  outlook  remains 
very  much  uncertain  in  view  of  these 
changes. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  the  emerging 
communications  infrastructure  is 
analogous  to  the  way  the  railroad  in- 
dustry developed  commerce  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Undoubtedly,  vast 
numbers  of  new  products  and  services 
should  result —  some  of  which  may  be 
developed  in  Massachusetts.  Some 
may  boom  and  create  vast  numbers  of 
new  jobs;  others  may  fail.  However,  in 
this  transition,  as  new  services  replace 
or  expand  existing  choices,  customer 
service  will  become  more  and  more 
important  to  this  industry. 

Utilities 

Regulatory  reform  should  restructure 
the  utilities  industry,  and  encourage 
gas  and  electric  utilities,  in  particular, 
to  improve  the  productivity  of  its 
plants  and  workers.  This  should  re- 
duce employment  3  percent  by  2005. 
However,  demand  for  water  and  sani- 


tation services  and  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  should  soar  50  percent  as 
more  businesses  and  cities  and  towns 
recycle  and  manage  their  waste  effi- 
ciently. About  2,700  new  jobs  are 
projected. 

Government  

Government  downsizing  and  restruc- 
turing will  eliminate  jobs  in  some  pro- 
grams and  cause  others  to  increase. 
Legislative  efforts  to  cut  federal 
spending  should  reduce  federal  jobs  in 
Massachusetts  6  percent  by  2005.  At 
the  state  and  local  government  level, 
jobs  should  increase  less  than  4  per- 
cent with  increases  in  the  number  of 
school  children  expanding  monies  for 
education. 

However,  fiscal  belt  tightening  will 
remain  a  fact  of  life  for  state  and  local 
governments  even  as  they  assume 


more  responsibilities  from  the  federal 
government.  Slower  growth  will  pres- 
sure the  Commonwealth  and  cities 
and  towns  to  seek  ways  to  automate 
more  services  and  invest  more  in  tech- 
nologies rather  than  expand  payrolls. 
This  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  face  of  increasing 
needs  for  expenditures  on  public 
safety  and  incarceration  facilities. 

Manufacturing  

Manufacturing  employment  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  12  percent  by  2005. 
This  job  loss  rate  is  slower  than  the 
previous  11  years  when  a  combination 
of  factors,  including  cutbacks  in  de- 
fense spending,  the  mix  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  state — in  particular  the 
concentration  of  employment  in  mini- 
computers— and  the  state's  relatively 
high  operating  costs  attributed  to  the 
severity  of  the  job  losses  here. 
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Hampered  by  further  cutbacks  in  de- 
fense spending,  rising  imports,  and 
productivity  increases,  Massachusetts 
is  projected  to  lose  over  55,000  manu- 
facturing jobs  by  2005.  From  1983  to 
1994,  manufacturing's  share  of  em- 
ployment fell  by  nearly  8  percentage 
points  (23  percent  to  15  percent).  The 
fraction  of  Massachusetts  workers  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  should  fall  to 
12  percent  by  2005. 

The  impact  of  the  projected  job  losses 
on  workers  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing will  not  be  evenly  distributed.  As 
manufacturing  operations  become 
more  complex,  the  number  of  highly 
skilled  professional  and  technical 
workers,  who  design  and  improve  the 
products  and  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cessing itself,  should  hold  almost 
steady. 

High  tech  manufacturing  will  main- 
tain a  vital  presence  in  Massachusetts' 
economy  despite  the  projected  job 
losses.  The  presence  of  MIT,  Harvard 
and  other  prestigious  research  institu- 
tion attracts  entrepreneurs  from  all 
over  the  country  who  want  to  be  close 
to  these  institutions.  In  fact,  Massa- 
chusetts was  among  the  top  three 
states  in  obtaining  financing  for  com- 
municaHons  and  software-related 
companies  in  1994. 

Instruments 

Manufacturing  medical  instruments, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  other  biotech 
products  should  increase  8  percent  by 
2005.  These  were  the  only  manufactur- 
ing industries  that  created  jobs  in  the 
1983-94  period. 


Computers 

As  costs  of  performing  R&D  mount, 
more  computer  manufacturers  will 
continue  the  practice  of  seeking  strate- 
gic partners  to  cooperate  on  and  share 
technology.  This  practice  should  re- 
duce jobs  29  percent  by  2005.  This  in- 
dustry lost  more  than  half  of  its 
workforce  between  1983  and  1994  as 
companies  downsized  and  shed  un- 
profitable operations. 

Electronics 

Due  to  the  rapid  pace  of  innovation  in 
electronics,  the  breakthrough  in  tele- 
communications, and  pending  regula- 
tory reform,  the  future  shape  of  this 
major  industry  is  uncertain.  The  tele- 
conununications  industry  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  strong  demand  for 
semiconductors  over  the  next  decade 
as  new  digital  networks  develop  that 
are  capable  of  simultaneously  trans- 
mitting voice,  data,  and  video  signals 
over  ordinary  telephone  lines. 

It  is  likely  that  firms  in  Massachusetts 
will  position  themselves  and  develop 
some  of  the  new  interactive  communi- 
cation products.  However,  sales  of 
miUtary  electronics,  an  important  sec- 
tor of  this  industry  in  Massachusetts, 
should  continue  to  decline  over  the 
short-run  and  result  in  further  layoffs. 
These  cutbacks  combined  with  pro- 
ductivity increases  should  reduce  jobs 
11  percent  by  2005.  However,  this  is  a 
highly  cyclical  and  intensively  com- 
petitive industry  in  a  state  of  flux  with 
the  only  certainty  being  that  it  will 
continue  to  change  as  the  fallout  of 
computer  and  information  technology 
works  its  way  through  the  economy. 


Printing  and  Publishing 

Jobs  in  printing  and  publishing  should 
also  decline  as  more  aspects  of  the 
printing  process  are  automated.  Up 
until  the  late  eighties  this  was  the  only 
other  manufacturing  industry  to  create 
jobs. 

Construction  

Construction  increased  9  percent  be- 
tween 1993  and  1994  for  the  first  time 
since  peaking  in  1988  peak  with 
142,000  workers.  As  the  economy  im- 
proves and  interest  rates  remain  low, 
construction  should  expand  18  percent 
to  103,000  workers,  well  below  the 
booming  levels  of  the  1980s.  Slower 
growth  in  population  and  household 
formations  combined  with  productiv- 
ity improvements  should  slow  the  de- 
mand for  new  housing.  However,  de- 
mand for  commercial  and  industrial 
construction  should  improve  as  office 
vacancy  rates  fall.  Public  works  con- 
struction should  also  remain  relatively 
strong;  however,  it  is  subject  to  budget 
constraints,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  major  construction  boom. 

Construction  is  by  far  the  most  volatile 
nonmanufacturing  sector  because  of 
its  sensitivity  to  interest  rates  and  the 
business  cycle.  During  boom  and  bust 
periods,  construction's  share  of  total 
employment  fluctuates  widely.  Cur- 
rently, construction  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  of  Massachu- 
setts employment.  By  2005,  the  aver- 
age level  of  construction  relative  to 
total  employment  should  remain  at 
about  the  same  level. 
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Employment  in  Massachusetts  by  Industry,  1994-2005 


EMPLOYMENT 

NET 

PERCENT 

EMPLOYMENT 

NET 

PERCENT 

INDUSTRY 

1994 

2005 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

INDUSTRY 

1994 

2005 

CHANGE 

CHANGE 

Total,  all  industries 

2,905,000 

3,253,000 

348,000 

12.0% 

Transportation,  Communications,  Utilities  126,700 

134,200 

7,500 

5.9% 

Transportation  Services 

75,200 

81,500 

6,300 

8,4% 

Total,  Service  Producing  Sectors 

2,367,600 

2,755,100 

387,500 

16.4% 

Communications 

28,500 

27,600 

(900) 

"'-372"%" 

Services 

961,300 

1,259,700 

298,400 

31.0% 

Utilities 

23,000 

25,100 

2,100 

9,1% 

Business  Services,  Total 

166,100 

260,800 

94,700 

57.0% 

Gas  and  Electric  Utilities 

17,500 

16,900 

(600) 

-3.4% 

Advertising 

4,500 

5,000 

500 

11.1% 

Water  and  Sanitation 

5,500 

8,200 

2,700 

49,1% 

Services  to  buildings 

25,000 

37,300 

12,300 

49.2% 

Misc.  equipment  rental  and  leasing 

4,000 

5,800 

1,800 

45.0% 

Government 

391,400 

400,100 

8,700 

2.2% 

Personnel  supply  services 

45,300 

68,500 

23,200 

51.2% 

Federal  Government 

59,200 

55,800 

(3,400) 

-5.7% 

Computer  software  and  related  services 

47,400 

81,500 

34,100 

71.9% 

State  Government 

96,500 

93,700 

(2,800) 

-2.9% 

Misc.  business  services 

39,900 

62,700 

22,800 

57.1% 

Local  Government 

235,700 

250,600 

14,900 

6.3% 

Health  Services 

307,100 

390,800 

83,700 

27.3% 

Health  practitioners'  offices 

69,300 

96,000 

26,700 

38.5% 

Total,  Goods-producing  Sectors 

537,400 

497,900 

(39,500) 

-7.4% 

Nursing  and  personal  care  facilities 

63,800 

84,000 

20,200 

31.7% 

Mining,  total 

1,400 

1,600 

200 

14.3% 

Hospitals 

133,300 

140,000 

6,700 

5.0% 

Construction,  total 

87,200 

102,900 

15,700 

18.0% 

Home  care  and  other  misc.  services. 

40,700 

70,800 

30,100 

74.0% 

Educational  Services,  private 

121,000 

130,200 

9,200 

7.6% 

Manufacturing 

448,800 

393,400 

(55,400) 

-12.3% 

Social  Services 

74,300 

111,100 

36,800 

49.5% 

Durable  goods,  total 

278,600 

240,300 

(38,300) 

-13,7% 

Individual  and  misc.  social  services 

32,400 

41,900 

9,500 

29.3% 

Lumber  and  Furniture 

8,200 

7,100 

(1,100) 

-13,4% 

Job  Training  and  Related  Services 

8,500 

13,000 

4,500 

52.9% 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

8,000 

6,600 

(1,400) 

-17,5% 

Child  day  care  services 

14,300 

23,300 

9,000 

62.9% 

Primary  Metals 

9,400 

8,000 

(1,400) 

-14.9% 

Residential  care  facilities 

19,100 

32,900 

13,800 

72.3% 

Fabricated  Metals 

35,700 

30,700 

(5,000) 

-14.0% 

Engineering,  management  &  rel.  svcs. 

99,400 

135,300 

35,900 

36.1% 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Equipment 

63,200 

50,900 

(12,300) 

-19,5% 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

27,200 

33,400 

6,200 

22.8% 

Computer  manufacturing 

28,100 

20,000 

(8,100) 

-28,8% 

Accounting 

15,200 

18,600 

3,400 

22.4% 

All  other  Industrial  &  Commercial  Equip 

35,100 

30,900 

(4,200) 

-12,0% 

Research  and  Testing  Services 

26,000 

36,900 

10,900 

41.9% 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Equipment 

58,900 

52,400 

(6,500) 

-11,0% 

Management  Consulting/public  relations 

31,000 

46,400 

15,400 

49.7% 

Communications  equipment 

15,800 

14,000 

(1,800) 

-11.4% 

Other  Services 

193,400 

231,500 

38,100 

19.7% 

Electronic  components  and  accessories 

25,400 

24,000 

(1,400) 

-5.5% 

All  other  Electrical  &  Electronic  Equipment 

17,700 

14,400 

(3,300) 

-18,6% 

Agricultural  services 

12,500 

16,500 

4,000 

32,0% 

Transportation  Equipment 

19,400 

16,900 

(2,500) 

-12.9% 

Instruments 

58,600 

CO  "7nA 

(5,900) 

-10.1% 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Trade 

666,900 

722,300 

55,400 

8.3% 

Search  and  navigation  equipment 

11,000 

9,200 

(1,800) 

-16.4% 

Wholesale  Trade 

159,000 

170,200 

11,200 

7.0% 

Measuring  and  controlling  devices 

22,500 

19,100 

(3,400) 

-15,1% 

Retail  Trade,  Total 

507,900 

552,100 

44,200 

8.7% 

Medical  equipment,  instruments  &  supplies  14,000 

15,600 

1,600 

11,4% 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

177,800 

194,000 

16,200 

9.1% 

Ophthalmic  goods/Watches 

2,400 

1,900 

(500) 

-20,8% 

All  other  Retail  Trade 

330,100 

358,100 

28,000 

8.5% 

Photographic  equipment  and  supplies 

8,700 

6,900 

(1,800) 

-20,7% 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

17,200 

15,000 

(2,200) 

-12,8% 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

208,800 

222,300 

13,500 

6.5% 

Depository  institutions 

60,400 

53,000 

(7,400) 

-12.3% 

Nondurable  goods,  totals 

170,200 

153,100 

(17,100) 

-10.0% 

Nondepository  institutions 

13,300 

17,900 

4,600 

34.6% 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

20,600 

18,700 

(1,900) 

-9.2% 

Security  and  Commodity  Brokers 

31,300 

44,400 

13,100 

41.9% 

Textile  and  Apparel  Products 

31,800 

24,600 

(7,200) 

-22,6% 

Insurance 

74,700 

74,700 

0 

0.0% 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

20,100 

17,500 

(2,600) 

-12,9% 

Real  Estate 

29,100 

32,300 

3,200 

1 1 .0% 

Printing  and  Publishing 

48,100 

47,300 

(800) 

-1 ,7% 

Chemicals  and  allied  Products 

17,900 

18,700 

800 

4.5% 

Rubber,  Plastics  and  Petroleum 

26,300 

22,900 

(3,400) 

-12.9% 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 

5,400 

3,400 

(2,000) 

-37.0% 
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Key  Economic  Assumptions  for  1994-2005 


■  Minorities  will  account  for  a  larger  share  of  new  entrants  into  the 
Massachusetts  labor  force  over  the  1994-2005  period. 

■  The  labor  force  age  55  and  older  will  grow  faster  than  the  younger  labor 
force,  as  the  baby  boom  generation,  those  born  between  1946  and  1964, 
continues  to  age. 

■  The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  women  are  projected  to  increase, 
but  at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  in  the  previous  11  years.  Men's  labor 
force  participation  rates  are  projected  to  decline  across  all  age  groups. 

■  Both  population  and  labor  force  growth  will  be  slower  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  the  U.S.  due  to  lower  birth  rates  and  older  population. 

■  Productivity  will  continue  to  have  a  major  impact  on  manufacturing 
employment  for  the  remainder  of  the  1990s. 

■  Massachusetts  is  expected  to  lag  US  economic  growth  in  large  part  due 
to  the  state's  slower  than  average  population  and  labor  force  growth. 

For  IVIore  Information  

This  report  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  series  examining  long-term  employ- 
ment trends  in  Massachusetts.  A  complementary  report,  Massachusetts 
Occupational  Projections:  1994-2005  will  be  available  this  summer.  It  will 
include  not  only  information  on  occupational  demand  attributed  to  in- 
dustry growth,  but  the  even  larger  replacement  needs  for  those  leaving 
existing  jobs.  Employment  counselors,  job  seekers,  educators,  job  devel- 
opers, career  planners  and  human  resource  specialists  will  find  this  infor- 
mation particularly  useful. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  these  reports,  please  call 
(617)  626-6562,  or  write  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Training, 
Economic  Research  and  Analysis  Service,  19  Staniford  St.,  Boston,  MA. 
02114 
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The  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  -  Making  a  Difference  in  Massachusetts 


The  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  (D.E.T)  combines 
unemployment  insurance,  employment  and  training  services, 
researcti,  and  employer  revenue  collection  in  one  agency.  D.E.T's 
top  priority  is  to  serve  the  employment  needs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts business  community,  and  the  people  they  employ. 

D.E.T  is  the  state's  source  for  federal,  state  and  local  eco- 
nomic and  labor  market  information.  Labor  market  analysts  and 
economists  produce  employment,  wage,  and  unemployment  data 
analyze  economic  trends  and  compile  industry  and  occupational 
projections. 


This  report  is  one  of  many  publications  developed  by  the  D.E.T 
Economic  Research  and  Analysis  Department  to  communicate 
important  economic  information  to  Massachusetts  job  seekers, 
job  counselors,  employers  and  others  concerned  with  labor 
market  issues. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  other  D.E.T  research  publica- 
tions, please  call  (617)  626-5744. 


^^^^  Department  of 
Employment 
cind  Training 
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